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In most respects the point of view is not unlike that of conservative Protestant scholar- 
ship, and free use has been made of the writings of Edersheim, Swete, and other 
Protestants. The Catholic interest appears in the comment on Mark 6: 13, where the 
anointing of the sick with oil is said to foreshadow the sacrament of extreme unction, 
and again in 10: 21, where the counsel to the rich young man to sell his goods is inter- 
preted as a commendation of voluntary poverty and as implying a call to celibacy. 
The power of the church to grant absolution is guarded in the comment on 3:29. 
The textual problem of the concluding verses of the Gospel is frankly stated, but the 
writer accepts the deliverance of the Biblical Commission of the Church to the effect 
that the non-Markan authorship of the passage is not proved. The outline harmony 
in the Appendix by C. Lattey is based on the chronology of the Fourth Gospel. 

J. P. D. 

Gigot, Francis. The Apocalypse of St. John. (Westminster Version of the 
Sacred Scriptures.) New York: Longmans, 1915. xxiv+54 pages. 
$0.50. 

This is the third part of the fourth volume of the above-mentioned series. The 
commentator attributes the Apocalypse to the apostle John, asserts that the apostle 
and the presbyter are the same man, and maintains that the language of the Apocalypse 
resembles that of the Fourth Gospel. Thus he settles a part of the Johannine problem 
by denying the terms in which it is stated. He also stands for the literary integrity of 
the Apocalypse. He claims that all the material to be found in the book is strictly 
relevant to the thought and purpose of the writer, although we are not always able to 
interpret the symbolism in its details. There is an attempt to remove the book from 
the apocalyptic class and to give to it a place in a higher order of prophecy. The 
notes consist largely of references to the Old Testament passages, which were evidently 
in the mind of the revelator, and the abundance of these references tends to bring 
in question the primary character of the writing which is so stoutly defended. The 
series as a whole is significant in that it shows the intention of the Catholic church to 
provide suitable aids for laymen who wish to study the Bible. 

J. P. D. 

Bowen, Clayton R. The Gospel of Jesus. Boston: Beacon Press. 235 

pages. $1.00. 

The author here aims at a brief presentation of the New Testament material 
concerning the life and teaching of Jesus. Nearly half of the book is given to the 
historical record as it may be reconstructed from the text of the Synoptic Gospels. 
In an appendix is the legendary material, namely, the stories of the infancy, of Jesus 
walking on the sea, of the feeding of the four thousand (a doublet), of the transfigura- 
tion, and of the resurrection. The place of the last named is supplied in the text 
mainly from I Cor. 15:5-8. Concise but comprehensive notes discuss the text, 
section by section, interpreting narrative and teaching, and giving reasons for the 
rejection of variant forms of the tradition or of obviously secondary material. A 
detailed index of passages used or omitted enables one to turn at once to the place 
where any particular verse is considered in the notes. The writer gives in condensed 
form the conclusions and many of the arguments of modern "liberal" scholars on 
obscure or disputed points. A man who works through the first three Gospels, or, 
better still, the text of Huck's Synopse, with a parallel study of the brief notes by Mr. 



